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, _ \Vhat*s. hap^eiirng at 

>>('h(t()l? That (jucstion has 
IxMT) heard in almost every 
Vermont home. It's because^ 
as parents, teachers and ' 
.v()t(TSsWti are concerned 
abojLittlveeducatiion and life 
-i^ills that we can give our ' , ' : 4 ' • 

young people. Yet making the > . ^ ; ' V ^: 

choices about which programs the ; ' • / ' ; . ; 

school should pr()>'ide, is no easy decision* ' . 

In a timi' when costs are rising and economic-* ! ^ ' ; 
resources are diminishing, it is even more imfi6jl*IAjit ^ j 

that each educational dollar invested return the maxi- ^ , ' 

•mum. amount of be-nefft on its investment. Through the ' * .x^ 
(hndi i(f A"f ?r Programs in Vermont Education, the State Department of "Edwc^^ 
tion wjshes to share with y,ou some recent educational investments .that ^r*^ now 
yielding returns in schools throughq,ut the state. 

More than fif^ty Vermont sch'oo! districts have taken pairt in the twenty- 
tuo protrra/ris described in these- pages. Using federal funds from the Elementary 
and >erondary Education Act of 1965, th^se local schools have developed new ^ 
methods to meet the problems that Hying in a technological and changing world 
presents. How does a student's attitude affect achievement? Must learning be 
conluKMl to the classroom and textbook? Or can experiences outside of the class- 
l oo^n [)(• used to accomplish educational purposes? What is the place of modern 
cimimunicatioiVs media in an educational program? Can the resources of the school 
anfl fommunity be joined in a more productive relationship? ! . 

Questions such as these confrojit every school in Vermont and the nation, 
.searching lor the answers is a time consuming and expensive process. 'A-flowing ' 
these fjuestions to go unanswered, however, will prove far more costly. 

Founding on the kjiowledge and experience that others have gained is one 
way to reduce those costs. We don't promise all the answers, but the information 
and resources found, in the Guide can prove valuable to anyone concerned about 
the. quality of education in today's.schools. We hope that you may find this Guide 
a helpful' reference the^next time you wonder What's Happening at School! 




SchooU a 
progruni in Vermont 
Education dewribei project* funded 
through the Elementary and Seconv 
dary Education Act of 1965. Admin- 
ifttre^ by the Diviiion of Federal 
Program!, Vermont Department of 
Education^ thli piece of federal leg- 
illation provider fundi to local 
ichooli for th^ development of 
model programs xvhich meet general 
educational needi. Ai part of iti 
lervice to the (State, the Division of 
Federal Programs helps make the 
teachers W^o have worked on these 
projects available to meet with 
groups seeking information ibout 
edpcational programs. II a particu- 
lar program description ia of inter- 
est to you, it is possible to arrange a 
visit from the teacher who origi- 
nated that program. Simpfy refer to 
the Program Index and write or call 
the individual whom you wis^i to 
' hai^e speak With your group. Please 
be clear about what yoii want to 
know, the size of your group and 
other details. 

Funds in the Division of Federal 
Programs have been set aside to 
pay the expenses for these visits. 
There is 'no cost to any group 
wishing to take advantage of this 
information service. 

school 

support 

services 

5 Meters, Liters' and Grams — a pro- 
gram for introducing metric educa- 
tion into the school curriculum. 

P*.5if)t CaU'donia Supervisory rmon; Dr. 
Rodney MrKirlm. Suprrinlendent of Srhooli / 
Fundtnu status - locally supported / Project j 
Director: June Eliiot. I.yndonr Slatf toUefe. 
Lyndonvilie. Vermont OoflS I. Phone 020 3335, 
Exl 22S 
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Mountain Towns Teacher Center — 
a (^source center for staff develop- 
m^t. with materials, a library^and 
equipment available for classroom 
use. 

Wind-ham Sout.hwe»t Superviiory. Unions Dr. 
Clarence Tru<^sdell. Superintend^t of Schooli 
' Kundintf stitui ^ 2nd yviav' Gra''nt aw^d — 
$24,375-00 / Project Director: Doroihy 
Shuhert. Deerfield Valley F.tefflenUry School, 
WilminKton, Vermont 05303. r hone: 404 f)300. 

attitudes mid ^ 
achkvement 
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Montpplier Environmental Educa-I 
Uon Program ~ Elementary School | 
Planning Project (MEEP) — a com- 
prehensive approach to environ- 
mental studies, reading skiils, math j 
skills and school organization. 

Montpelier Puhlic School Department; Mr. 1 
Charleii Jobnjion, Superintendent of Schools /9 
Funding status — 2iyi year / Grant award —I 
$27,271,0^' Project Director; Barbara! 
Cheney, Ivfonlpeiier Elementary School, j 
Montpelier, Vermpnt 05002. Phone; 223 0341. 



Think, Learn and Consider — de- 
veloping . classroom skills to help 
children understand the meaning of 
their own" feelings and using that 
knowledge to improve academic 
performance. 

Burimf(ton School .Department; Mr. L*nairt| 
Ri-iflhol?., Superintendent of Schools / FundinR 
status - 2nd year / Grant award - $30,181,00 
Project "Director; Fenn Rider, Thayer 
School, Burlington, Vermont 05401. Phone: 



2 Cooperative CounseiinJ Program — 
an elementary guidance program 
which offers teachers, parents and 
students an approach to under 
standing the dynamics of child be 
havior and. democratic decision 
making. 

Addispii Central Supervisory Union; Mr. 
Harotti Morse, Superintendent of Schoota / 
Funding status - 2nd year / Grant award ~- 
$n). 500 00 ' Project Director: Edith Harmait, 
c/o Superintendent of Schools, Middtebury, 
Vermont05753. Phone: 388 4421. ^ 



M Health Education Action for Living 
(HEAL) a health education 
course' for high school students, 
covering the areas of physical and 
mental health, nutrition, human 
sexuality, drug abuse, and decision 
making. 

Essex Caledonia Supervisory Union: Dr 
Rodney McFarlin, Superintendent of Schoola / 
Funding status — 2nd year / Grant award — 
$25,000.00/ Project Directors: Mark Creaven, 
John Petry, Box 15, RFD #2. Orleana, V»r 
montOSMO. Phone: 754 8404 or 525 3747. 



» School Community Guidance Facili- 
Ptator — a counseling program de- 
signed to create more cooperation 
between the schools and the com- 
munities in two small rural districts. 

Orange Washington Superviaory Union; Mr. 
Raymond Prouix. Superintendent of Schools / 
Funding status — 2nd year / Grknl award — 
$8,784.00 / Project Director: Bob Onne,, 
OranRe Center School, R. D. SUir Route. East ' 
Barre. Vermont 05049. Phone: 470 3278. 



-J QVerrnont Guidance Service Compel 
XOtency Project — a State wide pro- 
* ^ gram which developed standards to 
^ determirve the effectiveness of 
guidance programs and guidance 
^ counselors. 

Chittenden South Supervisory Union; Mr. 
Theodore Whalen, Supnflrintendent of Schoola / 
I Funding status — 2nd year /'Grant award ~ 
$30,000.00 (for 2 year period) / Project Direr 
tor; James Cawley, Guidance Director^ Cham 
plain Valley Union Hifh School, Hinesburf. 
VermontO5401. Phone: 482 2101. 



outdocnrand 

environmental 

education 

QAHuman Environmental and EA)logi- 
C\)c$\ Development (|iEED) — using 
the resources immediately available 
through the school this project 
established several outdoor environ- 
mental labs, a student teaching stu- 
dent program and an Environmental 
summer camp. 

Ess^x Caledonia Supervisory Union; Dr. 
Rodney McFarlin, Superintepd^nt of,Schoola / 
Funding status — locally supported / Project 
Director: Andrew Pinher, Concord High 
School, Concord, Vermont 05824. Phone: 
0952550. 
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Summer Challenge — a summer 
pro-am for high school sludent^^ 
developing creative writing and 
vocabulary skills through stressful 
outdoor activities. t! 

( hittcndvn Siiuth Suprrvisory I'nion, Mr { 
rh«'iMl<»ri' Whilrn. Superintr ndr nt of Schools ) 
F'untlinK ^tatu^ hiraliy lupportftl ' Project 
[iirrctnr. Oavul n<<itl«nKi'r, Champlain Vkllry 
I ninn HiKh School. H^ni-«hurt(. Vrrmunt 



QQ School Community T. V. Project — 
I iuG high school stiTdents write, produce 
and broadcast educational and com 
munily interest programs from the 
school to the community. 

Winilhnm Northeast Suprrvinory Unton. Mr 
Harry Noyes, SuprrintOndf nt of Schools 
Kundinif italun Uically supported Project 
niri'ctor Jack Hilliaril, Audio Visual (N)ordl 
nator, Hidlows Kails I'nuin Hiffh School, 
Uellows Kails. Vrrmunt OSJOl Phone 
ifiA 3944 
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Development of an Outdoor Ecolog tj 
ical Lab — using the outdoors as a 
laboratory of experience, this pro- 
joXt helps teachers use outdoor and j 
environmental activities in ► other 
areas of the curriculum. • j / 

V\ indham ^orthcasl Supervisory Tnion 
Harry Nnyes, Superintendent of Schools 
KundinK sfntuH 4th year (iranl award |'| 
iT OMinm tfiir ird and 4th yenri Project | 
hirt rtnr Willt»m I.ienhard. Hejiows Kalis f ' ^ 
Middle Srhonl. Mellows Kalis, Vermont 05101 \ | 
Phone 46.1 ^ 



Special 
education 



Driver Education for the Handi- 
capped --^ screening/ testing, re- 
search, driving instruction and 
adaptive equipment is provided by 
this4)roje^t to aid potential drivers 
with handicaps. ^^^^^ 

Chittenderv Central Superviaory I'nion; RirK 
Kohert Sheridan, Supe rinte ndenl of Schools / 
Kundtnpr "tKtus 2n<t year / Grant award — 
$1;>.9Q0 00 (for two year period) / Project 
Director. Kmily Sheldon. (Contact. Ms. Hazel 
Parry. .Department of Kehabiluation Mrdi 
cine, DeGoesbriand Unit, Medical Center 
Itoiipital, BurlmKton. VermQ.nl 0S401. Phone: 
.fl5fl2750. Or Mr Lee Benger, Vermont 
Achievement Center, Rutland, Vermont 
05701. Phone 775 2395. 



community 
education 



A process for developing a stronger 
school — community relationship. 



;r]l3o 
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I*roject Challenge — a full year pro-j.f 
gram offering high school students^ } 
stressfur activities through which M 
they gain self confidence and self ! i 
reliance. \ j 

Windsor Southwest Supervisory I'nion; Mr | 
l*a«l Ippolitn. Superintendent of Schools ^i.^^fOtf^ 
Kundin|( Hiatus 2nd year Clranl award - fMtM^ 
$16,(M'>0n Project Director Davjd Hopkin ^ ) v-r^ 
son, (ireen Mountain I'nion Mijjh School,/ 
Chester, Vermont 0514,3. Phone: 875 2148. ^, 



Vocationally Oriented School Plan i 
ning for the Handicapped — a plan- 1 
ning process for teachers, to help! 
handicapped students become 1 
better prepared for the years after J 
school, ] 

Windham Snulheast Supervisory Union; Mr. i 
Burton K1dr»d({P. Superintendent of Schools / r 
KundmK status 'Jnd year (iranl award - I 
$16. 5,11 00 Project Director: Emily Sheldon. J 
Phone 77M7867 Project Coordinator: David j 
Wolk, 5 Court Slr^-el, Kulland, Vermont? 
05701 Phone; 77.'") 7R2a 
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Community Education Agent — 
Bette Walsh 

Proctor, WesI Kulland, Rutland Town Rut 
land Central Supervisory Cnion, Mr. Richard 
Zani, Superintendent of Schools / Funding 
status 2nd year Cranl nward $12,000.00 
/ Project Director. Hetle Walsh, P. O. Bo« «, 
Rutland, Vermont 05701 . Phone: 775 4342. 
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education 



Group Activities School Program 
(GRASP) — an educational program 
for autistic children in residence at 
the Waterbury State Hospital, 

Eldred School. Waterbury State Hospital: Mr 
James Hunt, Hospital Administrator Fund 
inf( status - 2nd "year Grant award - 
$10,R13.00 'Project I)irector: Charlotte 
Richardson, FJdred School, Waterbury State 
Hospital, Waterbury, Vermont 05876. Phone: 
244 7331. K*t.2<J8. 



Community Education Agent — 
Ethel Lanson 

Bellows Kails, Rockingham, Grafton, Athens, 
Saxtons River and Weiilminsler / Windham 
Northeast Supervisory Union; Mr, H»rry 
Noyes, Superintendent of Schools / Funding 
status - 'Jnd year Grant award - $14,(11)8,00 
■ Project Director: Ethel Lanson, Atkinson 
Street, Bellows Falls, Vermont 05101. Phone; 
483 3249. 
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Addison Rutland Resource Center 
Communication Project — usin; 
medium of videotape and 
graphy, this project expands 
learning resources for five elemen* 
tary schools. 

Addison Rutland Supervisory Unjon; Mr. Leo ' 
Beaumont. Superintendent of Schools >' Fund 
ing status — lo«ally supported / Project 
Direelof: Betty Douglas. Box f07, Hydeville,*^ 
Vermont 05750. Phone; 285 8877. 



Career Education Vocational Worklv^| 
Activity Training Center — provid- ] 
ing job .training experience for' *" 
mentally retarded young adults 
through field trips and classroom; 
instruction. 

Southwest Vermont Supervisory Union; Mr. 
George A. S lee ma S u peri n pendent of Schools 
/ Funding status — 2nd year ^ Grant award — 
$13,200.00 / Project Director: Louis Axl, 
Southwest Vermont Supervisory Union, Ben 
njnglon, Vermont 05201 . Phone; 447 7501^ 



Community Education Agent — 
Barbara Leitenberg 

Hurlin)(ton's North End / Hurlinjjton School 
District. Mt. Lansing Reinholz, Superinten- 
dent of Schools Funding status — 2nd year / 
Grant award $15,875.00 / Project Director: 
Barhara Leilenherg. P. O. Box 3232, Burling 
ton, Vermont 0.')401 Phone: 863 2952. 
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Community Education Agent — 
Mike Samson . 

Cabot, Marshfield and Plainfield / Waahington 
Northeast Supervisory ' Uiiion; Mr. John 
O'Brien, Superintendent of Schools / Funding 
status - 2nd year / Grant award — $25,138.00 
/ Project Director: Mike Samson, c/o Superin 
lendent of Schools. Plainfield, Vermont 05667. 
Phone; 428 3245 
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'ffi'Bo^tfea*^of the ninth, score tied, two 



.;r:^fi'r:ra' dYhTrSW^y Or^^^r:^ to bat Here . the windup the 
pitl-h.^wung on, a long driA t^deep center it's eoing gomg gone right over the 
12t) meter fence in center field. The Metric Mets have done it again! • 

Although it may be quite some time before we hear the distance of a home , 
run or a touchdown pass described metrically, the Vermont SUte Board of 
E"lu cation has prepared' for that day with the passage of a resolution recjuiring 
■Vermort public scKoo'ls "'to provide for the learning of the modern metric system 
of mTasurtZ'nt (S.I.) by the schodl year 1975-76." Meters, Liters and GFapis, a 
nr(^iurt rJlSc educatl^ was funded in the Waterford Elementary School 
dur ng the school year 1974-75. The purpose of the project was to develop a school 
wide and community education program to con'vert the practice of measurement 
rrom lhe present English system to the modern metric system whjch will become, 
the mternational standard of measurement by 1980. ,. h„Ho.. " 

The Waterford School has an enrollment of about 150 students, kinder- 
irarten through grade 8, seven classroom teachers, a student teacher an aide, a 
physical education teacher and a special education teacher. During the summer 
preceding the school year, all staff members tbok part in a, week-long workshop 
o h'Vp them sharpen -their own metric measurement skills, to become acquainted 
with new materials, and to begin developing a '"^^ric curriculum. From the first 
day of school, Waterford students began their year of metric thinking. In the 
upper grades students used a variety of metric games deve oped by Ihe stall. A 
sroup Sr 15 students have actually earned the title of that fictitious baseball team 
the "Metric Mets " The "Mets" have become classroom helpers for teachers in the. 
lower grades, helping to prepare metric games, coverting recipes to metric units 
and working with younger students in metric activities The p^iysical educat^n 
teacht^ developed relay races and other events to reinforce t^e concepts of metric 
^ ^ measurement. The students and teachers have also 

produced a metric workbook made up of the . 
worksheets- and metric exercises that the 
^ ' . ; Students used thToughout the year. * 

^^^^ /g^lSS^^^^ii^ TfaiP Since meters, liters and grams will 

^^^M ^Mt eventually become the accepted standard 

^Vi^ffi*''^^- - " ^ ' replacing the gallon, poundand foot, 

If r m^x^Hui^R'.- .1 wr * the school staff put on metric work- 

shops for/parents and community 
members. Metric road signs n)ade 
by students were posted in the 
community. All these special 
activities helped to make 
Waterlord's introduction to metric 
education a model which other 
schools may wish to follow. 
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fKo Ayr ^EEP?^Well, It s animal, vegetable and mineral, for 
the Montpeher School System. MEEP is the Montpelier Envil 
Program, a Uniqlie approach to the study of the environment 

in the Montpelier districts. 

f A , P^""^ ^" overall program designed to improl 

student .skills parent^skills and the school structure of theToJ 
Schools. Initiated by Superintendent Charles Johnson and BarbJ 
, he Project Goordinator. the Elementary School Planning Progri 
' three-year Consolidated Grants Management or CoGriM Propos 

Division of Federal Programs. CoGra"^ is an application process y 
■ fnH^nrohf ^A ^ comprehensive assessment of its edu 

and nroblems and to devise a coordinated program approach to 
problems over a three-year funding cycle. ' 

That is exactly what happened in Montpelier. ^^sj^ 
* ^ ■ . thorough assessment of needs was undertakei|^''actors e 
study included: intellectual capacity. schooWnevemJ^maJh and r 
skills, family composition, .family values and mti^faSiilyh story deVe' 
mentai history^of the child, health habits. socJlKwor seVco^^^^ 
habits, school history, and communicatio^pffnelifcL concept, work 

\a AA-^^'^'^ff ^l' Problems id^Ied in th^eds assessment not dWv 
would additional funding be necessary, but all teachers in the system wJuldCed 
^ be involvgd. That's where MEEP comes in. MEEP provideTa eam of 

dis^ict'%'?.p°-flo.'r'^"/°'' ^""'^ 'y'^^' ^" g^^de levels in the 
district. The floating team" arrangement allows several individual 
classroom teachers two hours each week during the four week 
cycle lor program planning, home visits or attendance at ■ 

P*- ^^''^ providing release time for teachers. 
MJ!^i!.F also presents a new concept in^nvironmental 
education. Students taking part in MEEP activities spend 
two hours a week during the cycle-intensely involved with 
some facet of their environment. MEEP ble'ncls an 
examination of the natural environment with the study of 
man s relationship to his world. Focusing on three major 
goals: stimulating awareness, increasing appreciation, and 
motivating furtTier involvement with their environment 
children-explore several dimensions of their world 
Creative movement familiarizes children with their most 
immediate environment, their own bodies. Survival and 
nafn-.i A iA Tif, ^'^"'^ S:iV'e children confidence in"dealing with the 

natural world. Map and compass work brings in math skills, just as i^^:eraction 
with the community enhances social studies knowledge. And. of courL no better^ 
aiLl^oYCm^o^nbf^^ «^ ^i^e th^ The^^ul^ar^ 
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With students eKffariencing manv new learning activiti^i," teachers having 
time 'lor pla'nning and bODie visits, manyi)f tRe needs identifiecjl |h the district 
wierc* h,(Mnii^ addressed. Yet the needs assessmeqt identified children who - 

had speech prt^blems or Were having difficulty in either math^W reading. > 

Herognizing that the classrQom teacher is the key to iijig term skills 
achievement, a- team of Specialists was created to provide a^i^tarfce to classroom 
teachers. Through Title I Part B grant, a new math progfip was instituted. 
l \sing a variety of math mqlerials, the math specialist wor^M^with those students 
in kindergarten through grade three who are below grade^Kvel in math. Math 
gaipes an^ Other materials are circulated throughout the A/stem for teachers on a 
loan basis. A reading program based on th^ theory of chM development was 
instilutedrior all children in grades one through six wh^rilfl^ere readyig one or more 
years b(»low grade level. The program combined*the s^i^ices of a reading 
s|)(MMalist and an^ide. 0- ' , fff- 

_ A combination; of Special ^IJa^i^Ml%^ttd|f ^ funds were used to 
,supp(yrt a speech pathologist and alconsulting teacKer/lKte speech and language 
specialist work^;^.w|ttf^<^n^^ hundred^tudei^ts in ,the distri<%who have severe 

TKfe/consulting teachef works with claT^ftj-oom teachers, helping 
.the teachers to determm0: the specific problem ^ child is' experiencing and 
cjeveloping an effective prdf^fam to treat the problem. Thes^%rvices are available 
upon re(juest by t^niohers to^iJ children in kindergarten throi|h the.Mfi'9' grade 
who havtvacad(^mic ()r behavi^liiij prqj^^^^ . 

The only remaining are|K|tfii0!f^ by the needs asses^^j^nt concerned 
the level ol .support and stimw:|ifctmprov}ded for education«^^'uS|iits in the home 
\V ith a background in family^%ouns%ling, the project coordinator been able to 
provide iamily education courses for parents. These sessions are offlpred in an 
eight week block. More than one hundred and thirty parents have taken part in 
th(* lamily (Miucation courses. Re^lat-ed to the needs for after school support 
Montpeher also expanded its Big Brother/Big Sister Program. 

New le'arning experiences, planning time for teachers, home visits," 
workshops, assistance for the classroom teacher and students in basic skill areas, 
parent education and after^ school s\ipport, provides a well planned, coordinated 
and. comprehensive curriculum. By coordinatkig their Federal funds through 
the CoGraM application process, the Montpelier district was able to increase the 
ettectiveness of all their programs. Of the $67,000.00 received for the Elementary 
wSchool Planning Program, $29,0OO.I?O were^from grants that ewry school system 
in Vermont receives on a formula basis. $1?, 000.00 was received from ESEA Title 
I Part B fund.s, competitive grants for newsproje^ts dealing wjth the educationally 
disadvantaged. $26,000.00 in,ESEA Titrle IV funds were awarded for the MEEP 
program. What has been the result of the project after its first vea? of operation'' 
Barbara Cheney, the Project Coordinator, stated, "It has been an outstanding year 
of change. A new sense^of flexibility is evident in the school system. There is 
more readiness to talk and think about what is going on, to use each other 
as resources. '1 , 
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In tfie recent history of Vermont education,,#ach. scho9^ di^^ 
to define its own set of educational values. These „v;iilues ><^ere|/to b4[refle 
the programs provided by the schools. As the ou|Hne of a laimscapi*bring^ 
character to a region, the local Designs for Edyj^ktion were i^|t^gd^|l to bri||gf/ 
continuity to the school curriculum.' 0 -"^ ^ V / . 

In the southern reaches of Vermont^;jtliere is a region called the Mo^htain 
Towns. Steep villages andf narrow valleys^iii^a characteristic of tKe nine town|&^ . 
clustered between Bennington anj^ Bratti^^t^ iPHii^ Mountain 1,'^ ; 

Towns, although individual in their phil^fl^^J^hies, ar^alsd^mW^lt^g^^ 
the educational character of the regiojj5';4i|jQch of the continuity resMf^froii^^^ 
network of relationships being formQ|i[/thi^bugh the Mountain Town§' Teacher^ 
Center. The idea of the Center is^reTOc(j|cl in the local Designs of the Mountaip;\ 
Tpwuis region. "Each teacher should besiifncouraged to explore, examine and \\ 
attempt, new materials and methods o||iistruction. Continued educatio»n is ^f\^4. 
professional. necessity and teachers muft be given this opportunity." It's all^ffed^fcl 
into a concept of growth, and growth i| the experien^ie!i,.tnat is linking the ^)ft|iools\ 
of the Mountain Towns region. . S ( fy^ 

Readsboro, Wardsboro, Halif^^ Stanford, M^itingh|ftn, Jacksonvi^ 
Dover, Wilmington,' and Marlboro, V^raont and Ro^e, Massachusetts m.a3i<p up 
the^ Mountain Towns. I ''" v*^.. ! ,0 \ 

The concepts of growth and -^Exploration are basic-to much of the Jpuca- 
tional philosophy that is practiced by teachers of the Mountain Towns. Yp^ a . 
relatively small region, a large percfentage of, the teaching staff have spe|j't time 
studying ancl visiting the British PiS'imary/Juhior ^^ools of England. A|;Charles 
Silberman has noted, this brand o| education is '*|(5i^Sr|t^.^pproach or melliod than 
a set of shared> attitudes and convjictioris about ^he naturf|^ of childhood^^fearning' 
and schooling.'* These assumption^ deal with ihi^ relationship between/^irect 
experience and a child's abilityT^form abstracf conceptf as an oiitgrqlyth of his 
experiences. It requires- con^lan^^anipulatioq|bf matei|lils aad the eil||fironment. 
To paraphrase the poet Wordsw;|rth, open ettiica^Qii, Ij^e poetry, alsClF|requires 
reflection on those experiences. |f " f^^^P p 

Xhiei %ua»Utd^. of ^ t expeli^cfe is.direetly |nf|lieiSced by the rpji^ of the 
teacher. Sid'DuPoilt;^'^^^!^^^^ a|?De|rfel(jfValley ElemeBtary School, 

puts it this way: **We don't give'cM^l^^^j^^ No-one i^iife has 

unlimited choice. But we must be. able to g}\WW&&£;§M as the^'can handle. 

It's like buying shoes for~€^hiJdren; give freedom ana 1 if^^ room for 

growth." Applying the philosophy of experience and growth ts^^j^i^jplex job. It 
requires knowledge of a wide variety of -materials, books and other "^^^If^urces. It 
means that the teacher must know the children in the classroom eXtremSt^^^Bll. 
And perhaps, most importantly, the teacher in. an open classroom must be op^%^^ 
an individual. "The teacher who is not seeking and making use of opportunitie's 
personal and professional growth cannot succeed in, and should not attempt,. ' 
Open Education.'* - 

' Providing the opportunities for personal and professional growth is the' 

challenge of the Mountain Towns' Teacher Center. Written as a proposal in the 



winter of 1974, the Ceqt^r^^S^^ 
'formerly the principal of the Kl 
director. Dorothy' has long been ^ . 
"children attended a primaty school 
her. knowledge of open education and o. 
.energetic assistant director; Nicki Steel, 
support the personal and professional grow,.. ^ 

The Center in the Dee'i^field Valley EleniS, 
5:30 in the afternoon. It is supplied with a 
library from which teachers may " 
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•*When I grow up I may be me, but I ipay 1^ soi 
what I mean? Well maybe I have some childreM 
want to have children right rfow. Maybe when I gr<w u| 
. and write about all the animals I would have on myl^rm. 
I want life to be good for me." ' f^^S 

Thayer student'^ joirf'riair 
• March 7. 1975 . . . 

;'*Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief, doctor, lawyer, Indian chief,*'* we 
all wonder what^the future holds in store for us. Learning how that wonder can 
affect what happens in school is the purpose of Think, Learn and Consider, a 
project conducted by the staff at Thayer Elementary School in Burlington. 
Recognizing that what a child feels and experiences outsitfe the classroom has a 
direct bearing on his or her performance in school, the staff at Thayer School are 
studying ways in which, they can help children become more aware of their 
feelings towards themselves and others. As children learn to understand their 
feelings, the results should, become apparent in the ways that they behave and in 
their academic wbrk. ^ 

Thayer is a school of slightly less than 500 students with a faculty of 25 
teachers. It is an ungraded- school. This means that students are grouped by age 
and ability level rather than by grades. There are 19 instructional levels in the 
Thayer curriculum. The organization of the curriculum allows students to work at 
their individual rates of learning. A teacher may have children working at three 
different levels in his or her classroom. The non-graded structure requires that 
children learn to be independent and responsible for much of their own work. 

. Think, Learn and Consider ^ives the stjaff at Thayer an oppoirtunity to 
study the ways in which their individual teaching methods are helping students to 
become' more responsible and iijdepehdent in their *study skills. Each sunimer^the 
stsff meets for two week-long workshops, to Jearn' new teaching methods that, 
will help theni work with^their children and with each other. During these work-^ 
shops the staff have explored ways in which their behavior and. attitudes-might 
:v influence students'! They have learned to offer constructive criticism to one 
^^another. Most imporfantly, they have practiced techniques which they can use in ^ 
the classroom to help children discover the meaning of their own feelings. 

TeacherSf like students, need reinforcement to internalize new knowledge. 
Through project funds a patt time teacher, formerly the school. guidance coun- 
selor, has been hi^-ed to work with both the students and teachers. Skilled in 
counseling techniques and knowledgeable in the'areas of group behavior,' the 
'^affective" skills teacher conducts classroom activities with students and the 
classroom teacher. These activities encourage art understanding attitude towards 
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the^di£^kles ti4* make 
^)tudents and teachers k 



art 

^ritiug. 

important to them whether it l^ir feiRngsiPard thems#e^^^ biSPlil. or 

just a short story The journal remainslSe pe^nal propertMf the^dents ar 
teachers unless they wish to share it, with otlfFs. Quite oft^he t^hers use 
their journals to keep records of exchang es tiat. ha vp takeMlace jMhe cl 
During a regular monthly meeting that taTfrpffce after JR onI hX , the 
share theic journal entries with ^each other. This regiUar meetilMBfeo an 
opportunity to review what has been happening and to make plans for the 
next month. ^ 

c I, I ^^l^^^^^ the expected results of Think. Learn and Consider? Since'Thayer 
bchool has been using the non-graded school structure for over four years, a great 
deal of information has been gathered regarding student performance. Each time 
a student progresses from one instructional level to the next, a skills sheet is' 
fiiied out by the teacher. The level sheet records a student's accomplishments, the 
length of time required to achieve the skills an^H other pertinent information. As 
part ot Its evaluation, the project is using a computer to analyze aH the informa- 
tion that has been gathered. Looking back over four years of experience, the staff 
will be able to determine any differences in student performance as'-a result of 
the project activities. Project Director and Thayer Principal. Fenn Rider, expects' 
to find sXudents progressing through the . . • f ^ 

instructional levels at a faster rate. This 




would mean that students are using 
their time more effectively and com- 
pleUrig their work with a greater 
degree of accuracy. 

To extend the benefits of Think, 
Learn and Consider beyond the walls of 
Thayer School, the staff is in the process 
of organizing the work they haVe done, 

^- " shared-.with other teachers. By. the, end of the school year 
Thl JLp w^l .f/''^ curriculum guide will be well along the way to completion. 
The guide will offer suggested activities which teachers might use to help their 
students understand that feelings are a natural part of life. They are common 
to all 01 us. • ■ ' . 

The message of TLC is simple. Give consideratioh to the fact that each 
youngster has an individual set of attitudes and feelings. And,' be aware of how 
feehngs can affect a child's thinking and learning: 
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"Dinner is rettdy!" 

The reluctant dropping of toys and Ahe.^Whine of protests begin. 
"Can't I wait, rm playing now!" % . 

"I Avant toL watclvT.V." ^ ; ' . ' / 

What can a parent do?, A]Cid.»fhat.doe$;^a teacher do when confronted by a 
similar reaction in the classroorfli? Whetfe^ concern is over-^a peaceful family 
meal, getting homework complete^ Or stoppfe fights on the playgfoiind, parents 
and teachers are in search of ne>«ir' agpf'dlch^ia^ child raising th*at can help them 
over the rough spots. It is because oTtlliB nritittial concerns that the family and the 
school share, that parents, teachers a school guidance counselors nave beeA 
joining^n^^rent Study Groups. I^rom the liods and smiles one sees in a Parent 
Study Grouf), it is c^asy to conclude that no parent is alone when it comes to 

sharing the problems oi-chil4r^i"&'; ^^ 

It^is equally clear that rtte^roblems parents 

school setting-. The solution is often CrtP^ which parents, teachers, and guidance 
couQ.^elors can facilitate cooperatively xo help, a child develop the positive self- 
concept and constructive attitudes which are necessary for his academic and 
social development. . ,^ ' * 

""The* Cooperative Counseling Program is based upon a well tested theory in 
chil(3 psychology. Children, like adults, realize that there are logical consequences 
to their behavior. Many o£ the disruptive actions of children are prompted, by a 
need for attention* And most generally, they ^re successful in attracting attention 
to themselves by ^'esisting at dinner tinle or bedtime or fighting on t1ie play- 
ground. The Cooperative Counseling Program helps parents, teacher^ and, 
perhaps most importantly, the chit&ten recognize the meaning of Iheit behavior 
and* to develop constructive responses to problem situations. - ' ^ 

. Edith Harman, the counselor who provides"sel*vices to the six rural towns 
taking part in the program, works witii students and teachers, individually, in * 
small groups, or in tne classroom setting. Visiting each scho^ w.eekl)^, she has 
established several classroom discussion groups in every sclfe^^ Using materials 
which relate high interest topics to children's behavior, the discussion groups help 
children understand the" goals of their behavior. The groups also are an effective 
means*for teaching' children responsible^and democratic decision making processes. 
Once a group is well underway, the stuSents select th&ir own topics and choose 

• : y' ■ , ■ ' ■ . " ■ ■^'^ . • , ■ 
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{: ( JJtff^^%d^^^^^^^ and teacher participating as any 

- dtliQ|r%rotl(p though t|jA counselor is able to visit schools onhL^^ftce 

iffcjr^ek, many ]teachers\i|]|c«rporate tw democratic group process into their 
regular classroom" houtiijH^ V-l 

• The Co6perative\^ounseling PlNigram provides the students' in the / 
Bridport, Cornwall, Ripttt, Salisbury. Hhoreham^and Weybridge elementary 
schools with similar counwling serviceSto^those provided by Ms. Jtavieria 
Eichholtz for students in t|i-te Middji|p|» Elementary S^chools and assures a 
cdmmon^base^of experienc%|(^«j|6tu|^ who will attend the Middlebu1-y Utiion 
High School. 

Mi^. Harman and 
"counseling, and parent and 
inciude^iTT'^ervice courses fd) 
Supervisory District. The pa 
programs operate from the F 
provides open-centered counsa 
teachers'^ and consulfive service 
community groups. The open 
fold. It gives specific help to 
counseled. It serves as an edi 

well, focussing on common fa 

and the knowledge, information or'^experi 
ence necessary to resolve those problems^ 
Mrs. Harman and Ms. Eichholtz also provide 
workshops and speaking engagements to ' 
interested groups. - ■ ! - ^ 

Cooperation is the very nature of this 
counseling program. It ranges from several - * . 
_ small rural schools^ sharing, the services of a counseling program to the support 
and mutual help that parents and teachers receive through Parent Study (froups, 
i referral services for mlore'severe problems, andf in-service education jprograms.. 
Of course the most important form of cooperatiom can be seen in the play yards 
and classrooms as children put into practice the cooperative skills that ^th^y have 
learned for solving problems and reaching democratic decisions. 
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**I was amazed whwi I heard." /^r'^^). < / ^ ' 

*'Me too, I couldn't(pelieve^t - 

was she like? Quiets that's^f^iir ; ^ 
'*Never did meet her parents, she irfev^ garo me any tropble. 
"Guess she had problems she just cbuidn t talk about." 
' What happened to her? Did s+ie drop ou^ of school? Did she get pregnan't? 
Or did she overdose on alcohoTand (kugs? Unfortunately any of these conclusions 
mlKht be possible endingsjor the sto^^. Vermont's high school drop out rate is 
substantial. Yet what may be more alarming is that behavior often associated with 
large urban areas is becomine more common among the young in Vermont's rural 
(M)mmunities. In surveys conducted by^project HEAL staff in several Norltheast 
Vermj^nt high schools, the incidence of alcot)ol and drug use and sexual activity was 
found to be well over fifly percent among those students wha responded to the poll. 
The stu(5ents also indicated that they were most likely to turn to their peers for 
help when they had questions or problems in these areas. Project HEAL (Health 
Education Action for Living) is a source of factual information for students 'with 
curiosity, (juestions or problems m the areas of pTiysical and mental health. It is an 
alternative to rumorSTTnyths and misinformation that circulate among teenager? 
roncerning facts of health, drugs, nutrition, sex education, mental health and law. 

HEAL offers young people a chance to gain accur'ate information in a 
discussion group setting. Mark Creaven anil John Pe^rry team teach project HEAL. 
f]xperj(*nced in sex education iind media education, the HEAL team first provid6s\ 
information to students regarding the effects of drug'^usage, proper nutrition, 
health care, and^xuality. Familiar with adolescent behavior, these* teachers then 
give the students an opportunity to discuss the material frankly. Decision making 
atso plays an important role in the HEAL course. Helping istudents become aware 
of the factors which influence their decisijons, the HEAL staff examine the ^any 
hidden messages that can be found in commercial advertising. The overt use of ^ 
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sex in ads the enticement to use of alcohol, tobacco and other drugs which • 
promise fulfillment are all discussetl in an open arid questioning atmosphere 

studying the medium of television, students are instructed in the use of 
videotape equipment. The students often write..produce and videotai^ short 
plays, which simulate situations in which teenagers must make deciiions Portrav- 
ing events in teehage social life, the television plays allow"itiid<<flw3o dramatize 
problems which they might encounter- in real life. The "plays are Used to promote 
di.scu.ssion among students about- the possible results of their decisions 

• While emphasizing factual knowledge. Project HEAL goes beyond 
simple clinical information. Tt is an approach which helps ^ 

udents to understarid the implicafions of the decisionstljat' ^r. 
they are ipaking and of the values which they are formini^;^ 
Recognizing that all adults who have close relationships\£«» 
with students influence their decisions and values, 
Project HEAL staff offer courses for teachers and 
parents as well. The project has been in 
operation in four Vermont high schools, .• 
Concord High School, Lake Region 
Union High School, Hazen Union and 
Danville High School. Thus far. Project 
HEAL's evaluation results' ha.ve satisfac- 
torily documented the success of this 

program's approach toward health instruc- ^wiHBBHaBMHBH 

tion. Within a matter of months, students have Consistently increased tWfeir ^ 
.tuTenU^h^v ' ^^^'^^ approximately fifty percent. At the same time, many 
students have gained an inner confidence and an ability to understand their own 
decisions. As one student phrased it, "I guess they we?e trying to get us to know 

qSite a lot'" " ^'"^ '^''"^ ^'^^ P"-°P'" '^^'^ help me. 
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^ cry as one boy fell. The dust clouds 
lunged man yelled: ','All right you guys, 
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'YouWf 

■-mow came, 
swirled and ti 

cut it OUtW^Or^^^ , . . V I. 11 

l-h^Aiy simmered in anger. Sulking in chairs and bristling in the hall, the 
boys waited out the school length truce. With the final bell, the young^armies 
ended the delay. Their allies and eiiemies already chosen, they promised each 
other that some bloody victim would pay the price of their anger. The cWifronta 
tion, how.ever, was interrupted, not by reason, but by the convoy of buseX waiting 
to carry them home. ' 

Each time this scene is repeated, days, dollars and more important 
opportunity for learning is lost. The principals and staff of the Orange and 
\Vashington schools were very concerned about the chronic problem of fight 
that severely disrupted the learning atmosphere of the schools. Recognizing ...^ 
parents were experiencing similar difficulties at home, the principals of the* two 
schools proposed a solution which they called The Schopl Community Guidance 
Facilitator. The long sounding title simply means that a person with guidance ^ 
.skilly would work both in the;School and*communities to help resolve conflicts and- 
increase community involvement in the schools. ^ ' n u 

Dividing his time between the schools in Washington aod Orange. Bob 
Onne is the School Community Guidance Facilitator. The students of the schools 
are Bob\s main contact and primary"corm^erft>J^ foster healthy and constructive 
relationships among the students. Bob has initiated a program involving individual 
arid group: counseling as well as socialization expibriences. For students who hav^e 
low self esteem or are conCinually involved in fights, the counselor provides 
individual help and, pften^ommunicates directly with the students' parents. Using 
group coun.seling techniques. Bob meets regularly with classes of students, helping 
them understand each other's pbint of- view. Insuring that students experience a 
number of group activities through which^ they may learn to work and play co- 
operatively, the^counselor has organized after-school activities. Generating friend- 
snips among students is one ^neans of overcoming antagonisms. To increase the 
students' exposure and awareness, a student exchange program between thejt 

■ ■ ■ 17 - " ■ . ' , 
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schools has been triedj^tccessfully for the past year an(*1f half Tl%pugh%he 
School Community Glidance Facilitator, a §tuderlt tuto^fc jP)gral%ha^een 

' established in each scliool. The tutorial program allows |E»its to together 

, in one to one relationships arid in small groups. Tutors 4^Wsed^in *th?*cademic 
.program and also servj(^ in the physical education program in the schools. In an 
attempt to prevent misunderstandings or hostility from interrupting — 
the school program. Bob begins working with children as soon as 
they enter school. For students in kindergarten and the first grade, 
he has developed ar^approach which allows these youngsters to act 
-out feelings in a play situation. This enables young ~ 
children t^ express socltl difficulties that cannot be 
dealt with in the classroom environment. 

Since part of the responsibility of the School 
Community Guidance Facilitator^ to increase the . 
community involvement in the school. Bob partici- 
pates in several community meetings and activities. 
Extending awareness of school activities to the com- 
munity. Bob has assisted school staff and students in 

* developing school newsletters. A%the Orange school students 
.^-planned an adventure playground bsing old tires and 
materials tbat were discarded by industries. Bob and the 
students got parents and other community members to 
volunteer their weekend time to h^lp construct the low 
<:fost and imaginative equipment. In Washington, parents 
have been actively involved in afterischool aictivities 
joining their children on field trips and. events spon- 
spored by the school. 

Oyer the year and a half that the program 

has been inr operation the most noticeable change iias' _ 

been in thd attitudes and behavior of the children. The battles have eFbed. The 
anger that students expressed with their fists has ,b^en channeled into construc- 
tive activity. Friendships have taken the place of enmity. An^. as one school 
board member reported: "I get fewer pjhone calls from pai-ents who used to get 

, very upset when their child came home with a bloody nose/* 
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Vermont guidance 
service competency 
progra 
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Have you every wondered exactly what the job|of a guidance jt^ounselor||s? 
Probably the niost common answer is: "Getting studentg into colleg^,||"ight?'VSmce 
only 30% of Vermont high school students attend a four year cOllegie, Ahat | 
responsibility would at^count for only a part of the counselor's time.^The guidance 
co*unselor*s job is probably the most diverse job in a local school. And it may be 
the most misunderstood, as well. 

During the 1974 - 1975 school year, the Vermont Guidance Services 
(Competency Program, was. conducted to help guidance personnel spell out the 
specific skills that are necessary to fulfill the many demands that are placed upon 
guidance 'counselors. The project was the second phase of a three step process 
that was designed to insure that all persons m the field of guidance receive the 
proper educa4:ion and have necessary skills to guide and counsel the students 
with whom they work. 

The first phase of the process began in 1973. Guidance counsellors tnVough- 
out the State worked to define State and local guidelines for guidance services. 
Because guidance counselors have been required to do such a variety of jobs 
depending on the varying conditions in each local school, some general guidelines 
were needed to insure that children were receiving the benefit of app-fopriate 
guidance services. The ^uid§lines acknowledged six general functions that 
counselors provided to the schools and students. These functions were identified 
as: 1) consultation — £o aid others in understanding both individual relationships 
and human behavior; 2] coordination -- bringing together people and resources for 
the fullest development of students; 3) coun^elin^— interacting with students to 
•assist in the development of the total person; 4) information management — 
gathering and channeling information' to meet student, school and community 
needs; 5) professional development — expanding skills which lead to professional 
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guidance persons, the 

Setency Program set out to specify the skills 
i^$e functions. ^ince only sixty-two percent 
sently hold complete certification in guidance, the 
J- t' - ^ * ,r "^'J related skills was significant. Under the 

direction of James CawlSy, the Guidance Director at Champlain Valley Union 
High School and director of the project, an advisory committee was orgs^nized, ' 
representative of guidance counselors, teachers, administrators, students, parents, 
schppj boards, business and government. The advisory committee served as a link 
with, various glroups concerned with guidance and provided information to the 
project di/ector which was used to develop a list of competencies or skill- . 
descriptions for each part of a guidsmce counselor's responsibilities. 

Throughout the year the competencies were refined by guidance 
counselors and others. Three major seminars were held for guidance personnel 
which acquainted them with new practices in the field of guidance and new 
methods of training counselors. The competency statements were finalized. 
Documents were produced which are now available to administrators, guidance' 
counselors and school board members. The Statement of Counselor Competencies 
should provide- valuable infofpiation t^chool districts in Vermont which desire 
t6 improve their guid^ce services orTbegin new guidance programs. Combined 
with the results of the previous siwUy^: Guidelines for Guidance Services, the 
Competency Statement will aid .districts in evaluating their present program and 
in determining what steps they may need to take to insure that all students are 
receiving the best available counseling for their career choices and personal ^ . 
development. . / 
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'^A lot of peotde take iTie fojp grftfttedv 0ti x^bl I know tftat^, everyone % 
coihpJain^ but whfen it c6m$ rigM do\vn to it, X dojft think th^^y >teaUy,CEt'«^ 4 WW 
They think that just becau^^ I catl*t mbve that i*EM her#'f6^^^^ won-t ^ 

they be surprise^d- when my leavel begiifto die and my trunk shrivels up into 
hollow emptiness! Then weMl see where they'll go for shade or a nice juicy apple! 
All my friends' fvel the same way, the river filled with waste, the sky turning 
grey, and the animals robbed of their hoi^es are tired of being disregarded. Why, 
if this keeps up, .thefe won't be any air to breathe or water to drink for any of us. 
Then what will those humans do? — Silly question, after all, if that occurs, there 
wo»^t be any humans left to do anything/"* 

, No, apple trees can*t talk. But the students and teachers in the towns ot 
Concord, Granby, Guildhall, Kirby, Lunenburg, Maidstone, Victory. and^Waterford 
do. And^ through the'efforts of Andy Fisher, a Concord High School social studies 
teacher and Director of Project HEED, those students and teachers are saying^ 
many of the same things that our fictitious spokesman, th^. apple tree stated. 

A proje<:t which touches almost every student in the Essex Caledonia 
Supervisory Union, Project HEED is ^ comprehensive approach to en<^ironmenta| 
education. Begin^ning in the elementary grades. and continuing throughout the 
hi^h school years, HEED offers teachers and students varied environmental 
experiences that are designed to fit into regular curriculum activities. HEED 
might best be described as a corps of teachers and students who have a strong 
interest^n fostering factual awareness about the environment. Meeting on a 
monthly basis, HEED teachers and students plan environmental curriculum 
activities on a K42 basis. These plans are shared with other teachers who include 
the environmental activities within their curriculum units. Environmental labs 
have been established at each sdiool in the f ssex Caledonia Supervisory Union, 
using the natural areas surrounding the schools. Students from the high school 
acting as environmental tutors, visit elementary classes to conduct field trips and 
leajj classes in environ^n^ntal activities. The-tutors* visits^ are related by teachers 
to other curriculum areas that their, s^tudents are studying. For example, children 
in one sixth grade followed up their interest in water arid air pollution conti;ol in a 
science unit study of electricity. These students built a working model of a 
hydro-electrical system which was planned to meet environmental standards for - 
air and water quality. Integra-ting the study of the environment into other 
curriculum areas, a math teacher at Concord High School encouraged some ' 
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students to conduct a study of meteorol^i^^s^f^^^ toj^ach them the 

decimal system. Social studies classes c&mctSi^ by An^^^F^ner examine ' 
environmental issues that students will fio^ ^y face as voters in our political 
system. The project also incorporated tlml*illlftifonshtp between the ecosystem and 

man's ecoTiomic. needs. Resource 
people from the immediate com- 
munity and surrounding areas are 
invitea to'speak to students regard- 
ing future employment in environ- 
mental relat^ed occupations such as 
forestry, agriculture or rural 
planning. 

Just as the environment is 
an interrelated system, project 
HEED provides students with an in- 
dppth exposure to all facets of 
environmental education. During 

_ the summer months, a tv^ week 

prograin is sponsored by Project HEED. Located in Victory Bog, the stHnmer 
prograixi involves one hundred students each year in an environmental immersion. 
Eacn camp day begins with campers separating into small groups for fiield trip 
exploration. The trips focus on tne ipter-dependence of local flora and-fa^una while 
also examining broader based topics — sucn as forestry, water, agronomy and 
ornithology. The trips are lejd by professionals in environmental fields and 
teachers from the regular school program. Afternoons are filled with activities- 
which involve students in the production of natural crafts using materials native to 
the area in an effort to demonstrate to students that man can be creative and 
productive without placing excessive demands on his environment. The campers' 
day concludes with the visiting professionals responding to students' questions 
regarding^environmental decisions presently being made, testing the students' 
ecological concepts against reality. . 

The ultimate goal of project HEED is to prepare students for environ- ^ 
mental decision iriaking. It's the project's philosophy that understanding of basic 
ecological relationship's is the first step to an informed a^id responsible steward- 
ship over the environment. 
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that helps many- students clarify\ine e 
not by chance, that while involved in Suni 
vocabulary and creative writing skills that 
with a greater degree of clarity. 

Summer Challenge is an outdoor 
students, camping on the grounds of Shel^ 
share the tasks of daily living, strugglin 
study. Up at the crack of dawn, pulling 
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nel^^arrft^ ^ 
^ ith rigorous routm 
./a wet bathing suiti 
jumpijig into the early morning waters ^/Lake Champlain, is t 
of a Challenge^day.^The pace quicken^ siw the day moves on — i 
cleaning up, vocabulary and creative Awning exercises, group'^pr 
activities, and a workout on the ropeji^j^^ 
students break to prepare their own lt|fa^ 
noons generally find, students testingijrafe^ W.^u- 
climbing, obstacle course competitiaSgit^|li|e^ 
of these tli^emes. The evenings. alt|^|»ff|)|;jip[.^^^ 
with students preparing meals, cl0lr(iii^ 

the day closes. ff^ '^"^"'xE-fe^ 

Common experience teaptf s us that l^fc^ is filled with prob 
solutions, pain and pleasure, wift|inj[^^nd losing. Summer Challenge 
these experiences to help youn^^^ a 
self, others and the world thrstjffeh^ili^i experi<S|[iB one co^ttoiS 
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s(|ueozes an intense learning; 

Directed by David Boulang^JVJi^ttti^ S 
offering a^ Champlain Vall^iyprii^^ 
receive credit for their pa^tpn(5hr9^.|j^^?^^ 
measured by the credits ^feiV receive. As on^^fi^l^(!^^. 
awareness of inner chan§f*^y^s the most meaningful m^n. ^^^p,^ 
'Tor me, the Chji^enge Program has been a complete 
in ray way of life. It has' fbntinuously confronted me with situation 
encounter only once a ^f^k in 'normaT life and forced me to handle then? 

"The high poij^ were sometimes invisible to the onlooker. Who 
feel as I felt when I J^Mked down from the .thafi^r^^'aStef i^ supper t' 

on the straps of my ^ripleted packframe?^^f^^Tio would Tii»w how we felt 
when our sweaty c^^:;^rived at the si!i#!iiit of Robin's^fountain? One 
not fasted, cannot ^^|pinerefiRJ«^ Jack ^ding you *hom 

chicken broth. ^ '^^^'^'^^ 

*'The low ypmnts were points of|itrain and anxietj^^^g^^^yc^ 
A week with a t^il of ten hoUrs sleem|nakes one edgy.^ne ahxtgtJT^t^^ 
frame constructj^ft, with its looming ael|dline, was paimtel to the breaking^ 
' ^ *'Overal|#hough, the low points^i^t^JtOHl-^^i^^ the mind like exe 
tears down mi|i^es, allowing it to rebuild,^|!#Wt3^^^^ that next time, hopeful! 
with less trojjl^i^, it can face the challenge. This, I think, is the most importan 
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The Wprpos^l thK)utdoor Ecological DAb Project iaJK-elate classroom 
instruction tS|^vira^^ field trips and activities plannedfor outside the class- 
room/Bill Lie1l||r^1^^ specialist, conducts environmental activities 

with students and teachers in Bellows Falls Middle and Central schools and Saxtons 
River Elementary School. Working with the classroom teachers. Bill helps them I 
plan ways in which they can use environmental activities not only for the study of 
science but ip other academic are^ as well. 

At the elementary level, students and teachers are exposed to a variety of 
environmefits which relate to classroom subject areas. These vary from natural 
areas where students are asked to observe differences among the plant and animal 
kingdoms to a community situation where students are exposed to man's economic 
environment. At the middle grade level and above, the students are instructed in 
basic ecological concepts. In the fall of the year students participate in at least 
seveh or eight field experiences through which they observe areas such as 
pond study, involving basic ecologic£tl relation- 
ships, like food chain and water shed. 
At the sixth grade level, a similar 
program is conducted in the spring of 
the^'vear. Many of the environmental 
field observations have been made in 
a specfel environmental lab. Located 
on the?%rounds of the Bellows Falls 
Union High School, a large tract of 
wooded land has been preserved for 
environmental investigatipn* As part of 
this lab, an environmental station was built 
to conduct experiments and long term 
studies bf environmental afctivity requiring 
close record keeping. >< ' ^ . 

Throughout the activities Bill and the cooperating teachers are seeking to 
develop student awareness of the environmenfand environmental issues. The 
project also enables students to carry out successful problem solving activities 
involving the prevention and restoration of environmental damage. After three 
years of operation, the project has developed a set of curriculum goals and activites 
W.hich can be merged with other subject areas to explore the >environment and 
ecological concepts. By bringing together a study of the environment with subject 
areas such as math, language arts and social studies, the Outdoor Ecological Lab 
has established a model program whicK helps both teachers and students gain the 
most benefit from field experiences and classroom^ learning. 
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"One 
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from the mountrfi% near. 
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music of the rainbo^^ 




**0|ice upon a tiafe there was a littW^boy that was nl 
rainbows, c^ud touchjffg, or dreams com\^rue. He was instel 



told ahCut 
taught^to sit lip- 



stump,'^ he 
to be coming 



teach you the 
' d, Tollow me/ 
tain, still 
ed a bit 
knots'^in ropes. 



w. 



le wal 



soup, and to speAk only when spoken \). 
r^is practicing siting straight on an ol 
athered voice whispering to him. It S' 

\ me/ the old mounrain beckoned, *I 
Ml show you magic cloud touching,' 
"The little, J]^y cur^usly walked over to the foot oft 
hearing the mysjt#rious voic^ calling, Tollow me, follow me.' 
further when i>f "spotted a g%ip of people laughing and tyfl ^ ^ 
There wa,s a j^iei'pe hanging m)m the side of the mountain cffif. *What |^uld these 
people be d^lng?' he thought. ff - f\ 

"4r! of la sudden, he lost%is balance and ml o^aMile of sticks|Needless to 
say, this. lhade a very loud crashf% sound, wl^ljj^laj^a^ the climberj*|^ 
^He.Vas very afraid that t1|^ people vi^irii^^l^' aj^ry with him ijk 



... spymg. 

They- ran /over to see what had haplgned. But instea^ # seeing anger i%their 
eyes, he daw concern, and after pickl|g him up and bmshing him off, th^ asked 
hijn to join them in their adventure u||sthe mountain.^ ^ |\ 

*'He just wanted to qo home aii% forget abouf this whole predicain|nt, but 
again he heard the voice calling to him, ^Ifrust me,,|611ow me.' %' 

''He tiejd himself into the rope an(|^started^^p, ^promising* himself th4|, he 
would not look down. When he was about %|lfw^ up, he could not resist se^pg 
how far he Jiad climbed, but instead of seeii%^th3e threatening ground below h^m, 
he saw the smiling faces of his newfound frieMs, encouraging .his climb with \ 
shouts of, Tou're doing gpeat!' and ,*Don't be afraid.' Up until now he had been \ 
very afraid, but it was th^n he realized -r-^ |lyit if he could conquer these fears arid 
trust himself, he could conquer any challengneJxe'd ever be faced with. 

*Tinally, he hadfteached the top. Bis joy at this accomplishment could not\ 
be expressed in mere words. And he real^ed that the voice he had. heajd calling ^ 
to him, Trust me, follow me. I will teacl^^yqu the music of the rainbow. I will show 
you magic cloud touching,' was the voic|f within himself." 

Stpry-^by: Annie/llastings , , 

Greey Mountain High School Student 

What the boy learned was th€t mental and physical stress can result in a 
powerful learning experience. Prac|fced for sevei:al years by the Outward Bound 
Schools, stress producing activiti^ have had a very successful record of improving 
selfesteem, self reliance and selj^onfidence. At Green Mountain Union High 
School, the activities of ProjecUChalJlfenge have been credited with substantially 
lowering the drop out rate. # 

Activities such as white water canoeing, rock climbing, hiking, wilderness 
survival, winj^er camping, group problem solving exercises and v^pes course 
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y^e physi^rijmd mental stress that make, 
^flopkinson, ff^rained instructor in Outwar 
' ' - -S^ Pr<>vides in-^ho^ 

weekend exciwssions. YelfProject Challenge^much mor^ than an e 
a \Aji!riation ou|4 physical Iducation class. ThrBfagh Challenge activi 
entounter th^Jnfelves. t^hh Challenge is begumwith a briefing, a 
students know W^hat to/fexpjct. Next comes the Challenge, testi^eacll pa 
Jo the hmits of enf uraftce. %lftay mean spending a weekend i^e forest, 
^ foraging for food o^^ithstaitdrng the temperatures of winter Jamping. No 
what^the experien^^^, each student is axpectecl to work to the^est of his or 
ability to insure tj|at the groxi^ compleles its objectives sucjttssfully: The 

a djbri^ng; a chance ^to tgtk about. what 
at dia the experiencejmean to each 
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e that is flourishing ii Green Mountain Unio| 
ts been affected by/t, but many of the teaches 
;ties as wel\ In-se^ice workshops for, teacher^% 
*^ore school b^en^^'as well as during the school \ 
while devisl^ solutions to group problems oA 
reparation iM a weekend outing are but two 
■ to _ ^ . . 



Challenge is a]w0^s followed m a 
happened, wh^jfwas learned aad 
participant. ^ \ 
Chaylnge is a learning s 
High School Not only have stud^ 
have takejf part in Challenge acti 
have be^lft held during the week b 
year. Gl^mmunicating only in Fren 
^studyl^g map and compass skills in , 
of t\0 ways that teachers have foun^ 
relate Project Challenge to the courts 
th.^t they teach. Reachine; out to the | . 
community, Project Challenge staff, s|u- 
^fents and teachers have donducted su|yival 
J^orkshops for winter sports enthusias%. 
First aid instruction has also been provided 
to interested community members. As a^esult 
.of their training activities, the^ staff of CSen 
Mountain Union High School have doubleMthe 
numbers of students who can take part in m 
Project Challenge, Weekend trips are often%ed by tea-chers or 
volunteers from the commtinity. To the staAstudents and com- 
munities that form Green Mountain Union Hlrh School, Challenge isT 
shared experience; removing the barriers th^isolate students from 
teachers and community people from school pimple. Challenge is a way 
of seeing and living. • ^ • 

"Project Challenge took me rock climbi% what an experience . . my 
knees shook and I cried all the way down. But 1 Tad to do it. When I reached 
the bottom, there stood another person who had just gone off for the first time 
aiso. He lelt as I did, and when we smiled^at each other, we knew we had won not 
only another part of ourselves but new friends who only want to teach you all 
that is in yourself.* • 
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Wow, look *iffflnat!^ 

.A. silk like rope sticks to*the b9dy.*The wings struggle to spir-ead/ • 

'*I wpnder if he*ll get free." / 
Pulling with its entire strength, the Monarch butterfly escapes its fcocoon. 
A new life form has emerg*ed from tjie cotton texlur^d' sack.* 

* ^ Their eyes intenVon each new change, a group of students huddle around 
tl^e drama. / ' 

"Here comes the other one. 
A _s?cond Jy^^^^ 

students' teacher turns a l^ver. Sjuddenly the mystery^ of life is stopped, an image 
frozen in time. " ^ ^ " : 

."O.K.,'Vthe tejicher asks, "who knows how long the -butterfly stays in the 
cocoon before it's born?" ^' ■ ' ■ , ■ 

Capturing the birth of a butterfly is but one of the many wonders that can 
be brought to the classroom thraugh the medium of video tape (television). Using 
video tape and still photography; tne teachers and stud-ents of Fair Haven, 
Castleton, Orwell, Benson and West Haven, Vermont, have greatly increased their 
learning resources and experiences. Based on a survey of educational needs within 
the district, Betty Douglas, director of the Addison Rutland Resource Center, 
developed a program whichiprovided the tools and know-h6w to teachers^nd 
students for using visual media to accomplish educational goals. 

' ^The Addison Rutland Resource Center serves a rural area \vith six 
elementary schools. tThe Center's Communications project enabled* the staff to 
better coordinate the use of equipment and materials in the district, develop an 
efficient service delivery system and most importantly, affect classroom learning. 
Working w^ith at least two^teachers from each school, the Center staff formed 
what cam^ to bejcnown as the **core group." The core ffroup was given one day a,^ 
month release^ time for in-service workshops. A consultant from the University of 
Vermont tnedia^department worked regularly with the core group providing .them 
with skills and ideas for using video, photography and other media forrars in the 
classrooni. An evening media course was also conducted during two years of the 
project's operation. Membership in the core group changed from y.ear to year and 
elementary students soon, joined the ranks' of the^group. 

Working together in an enthusiastic learnittg'^tmospHere, the students 
and teachers carried their newly acquired skills'bacTk to the fclassroom. Following 
up the in-service workshops, a media assisrtant hired by the project vjsited each 
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for a asocial stud« clas 
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puppets to' teach tUOHBOill col 

from the English 
Slide and- sound preslu 
by s^vienth graders to ex.,.. 

. . in Colorado. Teaehers.drscbverse^ 
qffildren in primary . grades* seem^_ 

respond better to reading 

^ head pfojectoTS were used to 'prbject words 'joji 

a screen. Teafehers video tapea themsely^j and ^ 

1*^?^^^^^^"*^ t^^chets in order ta evaluate their teaching methods, Wffen taking 
field trips, teachers would check out portable video, tape units to record the trip 
for future use back m the classropm/Studehts ^'ere allowed to take camei^s and 
equipjment home in ofder to work. on classroom t)ro3ects. Community evenjts Were 
recorded for playback to interested^roiups. And media presentations were ifiade 
to toi^^n^bt^cs at the time of the annual meeting of the school: districts. 
. ' Oy^r fifty miedia (nitricurun) units, produced by teacher^ and students, 
have been collected and indexed by project staff, these resources along with the 

" equipment, have been cataloged tor sharing among the schools. By including media 
m educational activities, the teachers of the Addisoii Rutland district . are 
expanding bpth learning ^^sou^ces and experiences^ Media provides students with 
bo^h manipulative and au^io/visual approaches t0.1earnin|r. In addition to reaming 
subject matter, students must als6;be awiare of organizing and sequencing the 
information to be communicated. The re^^^^^ 

' shared wiUTother groups of students thus increa^ng the r^sout-ces a teacher can 
draw uppiPTor instruction, Iii addition, thfe study of .media it3elf can make students 

u> aware of the tremendous influence that the communication industry has on tlieir 
• daily lives. - > ; . , , ^ - 
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their student teachers in order to evaluate their teaching methods. When taking 
held trips, teachers would check out portable video tape units to recotd the trip 
for future use back in the classroom. Students were allowed to take cameras and 
equipment home in oi-der to work on classroom projects. Community events were 
recorded for playback to interested groups. Andf media presentations were ma^ 
to town votiers at the time of tJie annual meeting of the. school districts."" 
' • Over fifty m^dia curriculum units, produced by teachers and students, 
^ hav>e been collect^d and indexed by project staff. TItese resources along with, the 
equipment, hav? been cataloged for sharing among the scihbols. By including media 
in educational ac|:ivities, the teachers pf the Addison Rutland district are 
expanding both learning resources and experiences. Media provides^tudents with 
both manipulative and audio/visual approaches to learning. In addition to learning 
subject matter, students must also be aware of organizing and sequencing the 
inforniation to be commuHdeated. The results of media education can often >)e 
shared with other groups of students thus increasing the resources a teacher can 
. draw upon^or instruction. In addition, the study of media itself can mak^ students 
aware of the tremendous influence that the communication industry has on their 
daily lives. - ' " .\ / ✓ v 
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"(\)untdown --'5', 4, 3, 2, 1, 0. K. you're on." 
C: "Today the Early Bird news has in its studio Mr. Soot A, Stoker, President 

of the U. S. Snnog Corp." 
S: **Hello, Son." 

C: **HeIlo, Mr. Stoker. We of the EBN have noted that you are one of the richest 

men in the U. S. and that yours is the largest fortune in this country." 
S*: "Yes, that I swn and I earned every dirty cent of my filthy $7, billion!" 
, C: **$7 billion?" • ^ 

S: "Pilite so, I just bought them Rockefellers." • 
C: '"You mean their business?" ^ 
S: **No, I mean themV* ' ■ ^ ^ 

C: "Well, anyway back to. business .concerns. Do you realize that your jfactories 

' are badly polluting our envifonrr^ent^''^ • >. 

S: "Let those bird-brained Eco-Freaks go to — " 

C: "Don't you know that smog hurts people?'' ^ 

S: "So what's a few lungs, lose one, you still have anoth^." 

C:- "Sooty, the smog from your factories has killed every tree within 100 miles. 

What^do you plan on doing about this?" 
S: "Nuts, to the trees! Who needs the trees except a few squirrels^'\ - 
C: "Mr. Stoker, trees give off oxygen and when you kill la tree, you're hurting 
» yourself." ' I- • ■ 

(Smoke starts pouring in) 
S: "What's this?" 
C: "It's your smog. Sooty!" r 
S: "Get a tree in here!" * 

"It won't help! It's too late!". 

(Both start gagging and fall to 

the floor) — Script written by 

fiellows Falls students., 

\TKe programmer cues up the credits and 
thvA oice of the announcer begins; "This is ' 
WBPr, Channel 7, broadcasting from Bellows 
Falls fnion High School. Coming up next is 
' school news:" 

Each day of the school week and 
even -/luring the past 'summer, the students at Bellows Falls Union High School 
broadcast information about the school, community educational programs and 
student' producejd programming to over 1500 homes in the towns of Bellows Fafls, 
and Westminster,- Vermont and Walpole, New Hampshire. The School Community 





Television project is bridging the gap between the school and the communities \ 
that it serves and at the same time providing valuable educational experiences , ► 
for students. " ^ 

Usin-g the technology of commtinity antenna television, an **upstream" 
cable wa.s installed in Bellows Falls Union High Sctiool through the cooperation 
of the Warner Cable Company and the Vermont Department of Education. This 
direct hook-up allows the School Community Television project to broadcast 
throughout the day. During the morning and again in the evening, programs 
originating at the'high school are aired. Local news, sports and weather programs 
are broadcast at 11:00 A.M., l:00°and 3:00 P.M. as well. When no live or pre- 
recorded programming is sche^duled, the channel is iised for advertising. Students . 
jind teachers involved in the project have solicited advei-tising from area 
^merchants. Individual advertisers ioJjie community pay a fee of,five dollars per 
week to h^ve their businesses i^adx^ertis^d on the screen for what amounts to a 
total of fifty-five (95) nrinutes a day. Income generated from the advertising is 
used to support the continuing operatioji of the station. ^ 

The resources of the community contribute far more than dollars to the 
station. Many interviews with local residents and programs concerning local 
history have been produced by students. School Community Television courses 
taught by Jack Hilliard. Coordinator of the Educational Media Department and 
John^McAuliffe, Coordinator of the English Department, offer students many 
opportunities for using the community as a learning resource. Programs focusing 
on community events, and news, as well as the schopl community relationship. 
the*school budget for example, have given students practical'exposure to the 
issues which affect the members of their community. 

Behind the screen of a television set is a complex network of people and 
equipment. All rnust perform specific jobs and cooperate in their work, in order to 
broadcast a program. Researching, writing, lighting, camera work and acting are 
\arnong the many skills that go into a televisjg« production. Students taking part in ^ 
the School Community Television project receive training and practice in each of 
these fields. Their course work is divided into script writing and T.V. production. 
Through each course, the students are developing skilfe whichlt^ey must apply in 
a real work situation. The results of their efforts are immediately visible to 
theni^elves and others. ^Through the medium of television, the students at bellows 
Flails. U n ion High School are gaining practical and academic skills^. They are 
getting irpmediate feedback on thelmiality of-their work. They are providing 
seVvice to their communitfes. The School Conlmunity Television project -is a 
working demonstration of the way that today's technology is educating r 
tomorrow's- citizens. ^ 
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The Vocationally Oriented School Planning 
project has developed -a model of sorts' to assist 
students with special needSr parents and school 
personnel to make full use of existing school resources 
in, preparation for the after school years — po$t- 
serondary training, sustain^ed life interests, recreation, 
work or a combination. Coordinated by Emily Sheldon, 
well-known in theTield of special education, a committer, 
uniaue because of its diversity within and outside of the 
field of education, designed a series of **systems" that would 
help all school personnel adapt existing programs to include 
the handicapped. . ' 

Presently being field tested in several Veyrmont schools, th^se "systems" 
be used; revised as experience shows the need, and eventually distributed State 
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wld^'^together with aMiggested rmplMient 
experience. w |\ 

f u ,f'ive systems are to be infc'luded\n.one manWl eMlled "Vocational Planning 
lor the Handicapped. F-or the approximMe one-third of Vermont schools with a 
K-12 curriculum in Career Education, the% are suggested modifications so students 
with special needs may participate togeth^-with classmates. For the profoundly 
multiply haj^dicapped, who baffle and someMmes frighten school personnel, there 
are many feasible activities in areas common\o all schools. An Observable School 
^.•^''If..^?™ has-been organized to help teache% focus on abilities rather than on " 
disabilities. Such a form is to be up-dated yearV both asan^id in continuous 
planning and to show if there is a change in the\kills invehtory. A process for 
starting realistic career exploration is fully desc^beUso courses and experiences 
related to that career direction, wijl be utilized h\ore the end of public school to 
insure that post-secondary planning has some soufM direction. A ^How To" section 
on student educational planning, with an example c|a full staffing, together with 
a listing of resources, completes the manuaL \ 

The other manual. "Building Needs for the Hlndicapped," describes building 
needs for every type of handicap so schools and other%uildings may be entered and 
used by all of our citizens including the "one in ten," TMs has already been distri- 
buted, in Its final form to schools, health agencies, archi%cts, teacher training . 
colleges, etc. Its use is being included in this year's testi%, and practical sugges- 
tions regarding its qse will be included in the project's sulgeste^> implementation 
sequence. " , 

^nnt na ^ J^^terials are being tested in Rutland City duri% the school year 
1975-7b, and separate "systems" in other areas including Brattleboro, Springfield 

■ Perkinsville and throughout the Windsor Southwest school c%trict. The K-12 
format w'as chosen because ijandicaps can distort or limit the^any living experi- 
ences, starting almost at birth, which gradually prepare anyone for the after school 
y^'^IIli^V'JlS the 1976-77 school year these materials will be available to all school 
syssms in Vermont with unlimited duplication rights so'sch 

. materials available to all who may need them, 

o ' ■ .32 ... ■ i 
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different from most children.! 
was irjrong.^He didn't seem to respond toT 
NeiaBfciWis an'infant. He would become preoccupi»| 
,itfMllifs avoided eye contact with people! When^ther ct 
be^ianing t^fj^.talk he merely squealed or shrieyptl wildr 
but jlist a^ often showed some response to tM|/sounds/ 
1 Htlle '^abi'ts developed, i.e. repetitious, ri^AOp^tic fingij^/motiof 
niivny Other wi^a^ Bobbie looked and ses^^d normal^^y 

/ JBobbie is il^tistic. Wfiile some^^iiriginal theo/liS on the 
blained cftld, rejectifl[iR.parents for.;^!^ condition, ^jakltny parents m au(^^ 
seeni war'tn and cari'ng:*^h«;^ll!*rent thinking le^4* toward seeking nej 
iind biocherftical causes. Medical research on alpfeism is still limited an( 
Educatfiojaally, autistic children suffjp^tnore than most handicaf 
Ohiidr^^n. Because t;Pi |^utistic child is^alogS^'^^and shows little soci^tl beh^^ 
tftost tiHarded childr^li]t:jbLe ofteji^iMjai^^^one-to-one attention and i$Sdiffict 
manage, in a group. The Vdrar|[%tis^ means to be absorbed in on^jg^iQfjr 
vVorld, ttnable to respond or comm^unicate with others. The Group 
AttivitiCfs School Program (GRASP) ^t the 
\V aterbUary State Hospital iss^eared to teaching 
autistic e||ildren how to communicate and , 
intc^tact v^jth others*' as well as teaching balsic mS^ a x^^V ^S:^^ 
(MlucatUMTal skills. Because of the individual 
attention that autistic children need, the i ■ ■ » i riMn 

program'provides a teacher and an aide to ^^^^QfllOB ■ 
su[).plemont the regular teaching staff at the •.ffc^iRf^Btin 
Eldre.d School in the Waterbury State 
ilospital. Working one-to-one or in small 
j^roups, GRASP^taff help children develop 
their verbal communication skills, motonsKills, 
and socialization abilities. Special attention is r 
^iven to the children's behavior. Seemingly 
simple behavior such as sitting quietly is an achievement for many autistic 
children. Organizing their school area into "stations," the staff works with children 
in the development of specific skills. Learning to eat at a restaurant is^ne 
example of the socialization skills taught at the stations. This activity jprogrfesses 
through successive stations until a child actually goes to a restaurant tor a meal. 
Using the medium of videotape, project staff have recorded the progress 
^ ol students in the program. The videotapes have been used by staff to observe the 
children's behavior and the way that the teachers work with the children. Video- 
tapes are also useful in sharing with parents the program's effects on children 
. vvhilj* helping parents develop skills to work with the children when they are at 
home. With the movement in Vermont to reduce the population of State institu- 
tion5?, project GRASP is providing essential treatment to a group of children who 
may someday be ahh;^to respond and participate in the world that lies beyond 
their own fantasicNS. ' 
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Activity Training Center at Uy^Catamount School in Benn 
\ young adults between the.;|yges of sixteen and twenty ^ 
which will enable them .t0"^chieve a greater anM)U#^ in 
adult^Hfe. a 

Building mdti the academic and Mm^e skills that these trainable young 
adults have mastered in the earli^ yfiro ortheir edu<:a« ^ 
tio4, the Voc^tfonal Training QmiilMrovides a 
comprehensive program tofMffcptFe them-for employ- . 
ment opporttoities that[#^f In their local community. 
Ovid D Aless%droi:v,vfeh^J^ in the project, provides 

an activity ^enl^^i^Mxperience for dach of the ybung 
adults enrolled Iti the Trairting Center. Beginning with the 
planning of activities, each student is expected to 
share in the responsibility for his or 
her program. Ovid gives the young 
adults plenty of room for trial and ^^7^ 
error in their learning experi- 
ences. The classr'oom becomes a 
laboratoi^y in which students 
learn tasks which they mjght 
perform in a work setting. 
Woodworking, arts and crafts, 
baking, cooking, and sewing are among 
skills that students develop through activities 
in the Center. ' 

Coordinating with teachers at the Catamount School. Ovid has arranged a 
child care training program for the young women in the Center .^These^ students 
are assigned to work in the kindergarten classes at Catamount School. Ovid and 
the participating kindergarten teachers keep in close communication to maintain a 
record of the students' progress. Exposure to employment opportunities is An ' 
infiportant part of the. program. Every week the class tours shops and factories in 
the BeHnington area. These field trips serve two purposes. In addition to the 
benefit that the students gain from observing various ^work situations, the tours 
help to dispel prejudices that often bar the handicapped from full participation in 
the world of work. The Career Education — Vocational Work Activity Training 
Center'provides young mentally retarded adults with a transition from a class- 
room to the community. Like other programs in the field of special education, the 
Center allows the town of Bennington and its surrounding communities to provide 
the necessary services to individuals who might otherwise be forced to reside in 
State institutions. 
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enerating statewm 

^jy^^ujties th^^yiHidicapped individ^uals 
ericejfellii^rrthey wish to obtain 
driving privileges. At the same 
time, the project is preparing 
driving instructors and handi- 
capped individuals for actual 
road experiences. The project 
has coordinated a number of 
services and organizations con- 
cerned 'with the handicapped and with 

driver education. A task force of concerned'pro- 11 Hi 

fessionals from the fields of medicine, educiation, government and'handicapped 
drivers as well, has been organized to' research information and work with the 
many organizations that are involved with the project. 

Researching the law's of every state, it was the discovery of the Driver 
Education task force that only thirteen (13) states have even a semblance of state- 
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u'l (Ijprograms.for drivel's special needs. In Vermont, there are no laws or 
HfSs'w"i"th'^i'ndicrps '7 procedures for screening or training potential 
-vi Through the effor^-^bf the project, two sites for screening handicapped 
dr'vvrf^have been estabj|l|red; Located at the Department of Rehabilitation 
Mc^diciT^I^JDeGoesbrijIIir Hospital in Burlington and the Vermont Achievement ' 
tenter iil|^ag»«^^i«^screening sites examine persons with severe handicaps to 
determine Oieirpfi^sical abilities to perform driving functions, and to learn if car 
moiiitications and/or adaptive eqiripment may be necessary. Over the two year life~ 
ol the program, nineteen (19) driver trainingjnstruetors from public schools and 
private firms located in every section of Vermor4 .ha.ve received training in order 
to teach handicapped students. In Rutland, a car equipped with modifications for 
handicapped drivers has been loaned by Smith Buick fdr additional driver 
screening and training. A driving simulator is stationed at the Essex" Junction ' 
Education Center, which also mea^rgs a handicapped person's ability to manipu- 
late the equipment and devices that are necessary in the operation of a motor> 
. vehicle. Approximately thirty handicapped .persons have made use of the physicah 
and driver screening services that the project has coordinated. 

: . In addition to coordinating direct seryices for the handicapped, the Driver 
. Training Task Force has surveyed the safety and adequacy of the adaptive equip- 
nient for handicapped drivers. Some of the best designed equipment purchased by- 
the project IS available on a loan basis from the Vermont Achievement Center in 
Kutland. Iniormation regarding selection and installation of adaptive equipment' is 
also available. In order to insure that an adequate program of Driver Training for 
the Handicapped will be continued in Vermont, the task force is developing 
•suggested changes in motor vehicle regulations for handicapped drivers Finally a 
brochure will spell put to anyone what is available in Vermont to potential drivers 
with handicaps. A program of specific procedures will soon enable qualified handi- 
capped persons in Vermwit to exercise the rights and responsibilities of the road, 
removing another barrier to self-sufficiency for persons with special needs 
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The close relationship between a community and its schools is a long 
Y standing tradition in Vermont. The rural schools, 9ne room school houses, were 

the hallmark of Vermont education. Since they served a society that was pre* 
dominantly agricultural, the schools conformed to the needs and resources of the 
community. School teachera "boarded out" with the families who sent their 
children to the district schools. Local taxes that supported schools were partially 
fulfilled, by day labor or the donation of needed materials. Many of the rutal 
schools were built by the families whose children attended them. 

It was not uncommon, however, for schools to be in session less than 
^ twenty Weeks during^^ the year. Until the 1920's public high schools were almost 
unknown. A student desiring a-high school education usually attended a private 
, ^ 'seminary, requiring the payment of a tuition fee. The children, like. their grand- 
V parents, who Q^^en Jived^un same roof, were needed Vo earn tjie farmily 

livelihood. ThesFtradiFions'and economic conditions produced an educational 
-system that for all its limitations had strong bonds between the home and the* 
• schools. Community education-is an effort supported by the Vermont Department 
of Education to find new ways of uniting the schools and the communities that 
they serve, in a time of changing economic and social traditions. 

. The Community Education Program, sponsored by the Vermont Depart- 
ment' of Education began in 1973. Seventeen different proposals were received 
from school districts wishing to participate in the program. Five proposals were 
selected for funding during the first year of the program, and four projects have 
a continued with. Federal assistance.- The projects are as diverse as the communities 
Q/J they represent. Yet, each Gornmunity Edu^eation Program has some comnion 
\jO elements. In all the programs X Person has been employed. Knowfi as Co'mmutiity 
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^Pj><>rtM|t^ W spend tinl4 in|he schools, it is importantt!5lP^*»y gain i 
about the present school program. Community Education Agents spend nru^ 
their time communicating with parents and community members about the ^ 
programs and problems happening within the school. They also help communing 
question and discuss \vhat constitutes a desirable school program. What are the 
aspirations of parents for their children and of the children themselves? 

Recognizing that there very well may be diff6ren$;es between the presen 
school programs and the aspirations of the community, 'it is a concern of each'CK '\ 
(Community Education Agent) to assist the school and community in determining 
where those xiifferences lie. What are the real needs of the community and its 
schools? Finally, each Agent hopes to create a process-which will allow the school 
and community to join together, to take an inventory of its resources, and to 
decide how those resources can be best applied to meet the needs that have been 
identified. On top of it all, it is the CEA's job to accomplish these goals in a 



ich does not make the Agent a pernfianent part of the school system. 
Agent's job to work him or herself out of a job. 



Simply put. It IS the , _ , ^^^^ 

pe. Community Education Agent Program has been in operation for two 
years. There have be^n frustrations, failures, as wfell as success. It is too early to 
judge whether or not the work of a Communj|;y Education Agent will have a 
lasting effer^t on the schools and communities involved in the program. Some of 
the early results of the programs, however, do have, implication^ for all Vermont 
school systems. . 
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iioHr A new Under- 
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comiuunity is beginnii»g io^0l^ge. The manyjipfllps that niake up our schools 
and communities must re^me their commonJ|iCTests. Exploring ways in which 
they can work'together^^rents, adn>ihisi|Kors, school board members, teachers 
and students can brinM^bout the chan^^which they desire in order to create an 
efficient and effectivjFschool commuiy^ relationship. v 
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jervi'sory \]A[on has ujpergone a change that 
bhool systj^s in the \Mt ten years. In 1971 
51 ODene^^s doors to# student population of 
^Sm^er schools Im-oughout the district. 

^sometimes one rooni 
Sue roof for their high 
Dr the ri^Bto Bellows Falls, 
t they leave j 



The Windham Northei 
is characteristic of many Ven 
the Bellows. Falls Union Hil 
over 600 students coming •^m sei 

CMldren who hacjl spent th^PliMaent^lMjp^e in smal 
^schools, or largegr middle schoolsTCTitoeJDgether underi 
'school education. As they climb on tmr school buses, 
the students not only leave behind §|jlraller elementari 
their communities as well. 

. Whil^ the advantages pf UPI union high schofTSf^teiany^ie of the main 
disadvantages is the estrangeme#t that often occurManion^ ii^lM riQn high school 
and the comniunities that are sjrved by it. Since tW School series several 
commpnitieg, no one town com^etely supports it. J^he lack of ownership opens the 
door to commamty apathy tj^arrfs the school. EWel Lanson. the Community 
Education Agent fpr the WjJTdham Northeast Su^rvisory Union, spends much of 
her time engaging commuiTty members and scWol personnel in an ongoing 
dialogue about the scho«. Ethel, has organi^e^n advisory committee that helps 
her identify local^issuejbf concern regarding me Union High School and the local 
elem^entary schools. Sjp has enlisted the acti« support of school principals and 
teachers to reach ouWto community eroups.JTsing the cable television fo^ilities at 

BellowsTalis Uni^BHigh School, Ethel hasi*-'- " ' 

programs to brin|^chool news and other i 
interest before Jma community. Insuring tl 
brolad coveragdpf school hews in the loca" 
regularly suhjflts information about sch( 



the*pap^rs..me also writes a weekly co 
Schools?" w«Wianswers parents' ques 
)oJlicy matter sOTh|w|er^ th 
lut th«Jnrl^||i|^s schooling. 
_,^jrreaaliK teacher * 
Northea^i^ upeTVW^^Umo^lrflthel 

aoiM^ts^a 
t)ecoming a Community EcRH|fci< 
administrators 



iken part in 
[tters of 
It there is 
ledia, Ethel 
happenings to 
in "What About 
Fns about school 
^parents may 



^the Windham 
s well-known by 
e district. Since : 
Jent she has been 
teachers, facilitating 



^ Mon among scIT^ls and between 
groups. The proceWl^yjommunity e^ is based on 

the sharing of informariH|ftffihe CEA caW^ujeate an 
awareness among school peralhttel and comflll^ity 
members of the importance ofiM||mation exSllgiffe. 
Acting as a facilitator the Commun^(|Educatiornl%ent 

can. see to it that channels of communTS^Um are esfilblished. the proof of the 
prpcoss rests with the willingness of the^»^s and t™|communities that they 
serve to use the channels of communication sl||^he infort|i|^tion to create 
programs which best serve their interests. 
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Tq some, V.ernfont's largest cjty seems oiBy a bigger vljrsion offthe small 
towns and ^villagesWhfch popujite the mountains^nd valleys of our Stlte. Yet the 
City of Burlington h^s|many cuAPli.iUristics that »e common to urban^areas 
throughout the cfountry/Public transportation, urban renewal and ward politics 
are all fanailiar issues to tiie residents of Burlington. While the schools and other ' 
municipal services are operated 'on a city "wide basjs, the real community life of 
"Turlington is often found at the ward level. Burlington's North End elects 
representatives to the school board and City Cbuncil^but has maintained its own 
community identity. i * 

Including three elementary schools, Thayer, Flynn and Smith, and one 
junior high school. Hunt, the North End supports a total student enrollment of 
two thousand pupils. Barbara Leiltenberg, a Community Education Agent, has 
been helping the staff of the four schools maintain a close relationship with the 
families that live in Burlington's North End.iJParbara has organized newsletters for 
each school. which are published monthly through the cooperative effort of the / 
school staff and parent volunteers. She has oljtained time on radio and' television 
to discuss topics of public concern such as "Discipline and "Are we teaching the - 
. basics?" At Thayer School Barbara has oeen working with 
^ .Mte^ the school staff and parents ^issisting theni with tne 

ication of a parent's haifiibook. The handbook to be 
fed annually will contain the name&.6f teachers and^ 
nts, a guide to the curriculum, k description of 
eci'al'pfograms, and school policy. 

A Nofth End resident herself and an editor of a 
hood t^^nonthly newspaper, Barbara knows the 
portance of public opinion. Like other CEA's, Barbara 
Ira^ surveyed community attitudes towards the schools. 
.•^ KiTowing the need^and attitudes of the community 
will enable Barbara to coordinate the.resources 
of the school and gonimuhity. Acting 
J^^^^ as a clearinghouse for information the 

Community Education Agent is able to 
respond directly to citizen groups 
interested in community or educational issues. She also provides a referral service 
for both the commiHvity and schools, linking persons who have questions about 
educational issues t^ a person who can answer those questions. Like a switch- 
board operator, the job of the CEA iS' to make a connection^betw'een the 
community and school, a tonneetioji that will create a stronger school program \ 
and increased community. involvement in the schools. 
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Independence and interdet 
and in(jlependent school districts JiJ 
istic Vermont qualities, Maintairiir 
i^fluencejequireS^a substantia! cc 
strates axiesire for meaningful paj 



ht virtues. Jnifigd^ 
lect tho^e cftracter- 
trong cdmmfiiiifcy 
nity,It: alsd de*nbn- 
offerjed by the 

... - . v*^* /"^ ^^^"^^S?'"*'.^!;^*^ aonn u^iJrien, ClEA Mike Sl 

.the memfcretiftof the school hoardslahd the staff of the Twinfield antfGabdt school 



schools. Ulid#r tlie leadei:iShip of 




indence are st 

Twinfieldancf Cabot 
; sfiialluftigh Scl$ols with 
Imitnient irom the cpm... 
xicipation in the p^oeram^ mj vh^ 

u ,1. ^ , ^^Pennten^^^ 
;i- * • * ec^of the school hpards^ahd the staff of the Twinfield antfGabdt scho< ' 
districts Jia^been encouraging c^^^ involvement in. school. proWamminc^ 

?nd sefekiAg out >vays- that tTie sch0p| can bettif serve the community V^ejl 

. This philpspphy of cpgimunity education ^ 

fe based on the identification of interest groups 
\^ithin the community. Many organizations such 
- as^senior Citizens, yoi^th club^, sdiial agencies, 
anC0iAmunity ;b'ette often have 

comifi^j)j|$pos(es that afe unkjprn to each other.-^^ 
, Mike Samson is in constant touch with such 
groups creating opportunities jfor members^ of 
these groups to cpmriiunicate with each other^/YThe 
communication often results in two groins j^mng 
forces in sappptl of specific programs or com- ^ 

f^^^P^k^v^^u"^?- f example, a hot meafe pr^granvIS senior citizens tHrougK 
tne tabot schoolsjias alsojesulted in the involvement of seiiior citizens in school 
clMges^ tcf students. An adujt feducatioh program 

established in Gabot allowed Mary St. John, a 78 year old citizen,Vto receive her 
" w!2k^- V xP'"'.'?^- An ^xt^nsive summer program has.been in operation in. the 
Washmgton^Norfclieast District for the past two years. The sumrtier pro-am 
combines the interests of the cPmiWunitir recreation commi 

and administrators of the schools. The si^mmar^rbgram provides recreational and 

educational experiences fPr studerits^and enaWes teachers to^develatt4iejK^thrricu. 

?Ium.ideas which they can use during^the regular school year ' 

For Mike Sajmsoh and the staff :pf the Twirifield alld Cabot school distritts. 
community education means removing the barriersi between thijchools and the 
community. By demonstrating the commpn interests that varidlir groups sftare. 
more v^ire is gamed from, each project that is undertaken. Gtoimuhit/edu cation 
certainly dpes not solve all community or school problems. It does suggest possible 

.•^ays m which the resources of both the^ommunity and schd* can be joined. 

' deriving greatest benefits for sttic|ents and ^^he adult community that supports . 
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Independence and interdebinden^e are string Velh»nt virtues. Inified 
and independent school districts hm Twinfield anJCabot x«ect those cl*facter- 
istic Vermont qualities. Maintainir* small high schl)ois w'Jthftrong coramlinity 
inlluence requires a. substantial cojiinitjneTit from the community. It als6 dembn- 
strates a desire for meaningful paflicipatiori in the programl^offered by the 
^ehools. Under the leadership .of ffliperintendent John^ O'Brien, CEA Mike Samson 
the members of the Scheol boards?and thfe staff'of the twinfield and Cabot school 
districts have been encouraging corpmunity ipvolvement in school programming 
and seeking out ways that the school can better serve the commynity as well. 
.* This philosophy, of community e'ducatiOn 

is based on the identification o£,interest groups 
within the" community. Many organisations such 
as senior citizens, youth clubs, social agencies, 
and community betterment grooips often have» 
common purposes that are unknown to each other. 
Mike Samson'is in constant touch with such 
groups creating opportunities for mertibers of 
these groups to communicate with each other. The' 
Communication often results in two groups j0mii}g 

forces in support of specific programs or com- ' ' .MHHIHi^^^^^^^mH 

•niunity activities. For example, a hot .meals program, ^r senior citizens through 
theXabot schools has also resultedvin*«»e involvemetit of senior citizerts in school 
clashes, relating the lore af .local history tcf students. .An adtllt education program 
established in Cabot allowed Mary St^ John, a 78 year old citfien, t(>-rBce°ve her 
high school diploma. An extensive summer progran, has been in operation in the 
Washington Northeast District for the past two years. Th"e summer program 
combines the interests of the community recreation committees and the teaohers 
and administrators of the schools. The summer program' provides recreational and 
educational experiences fOr students and enables teachers to devVloE^ej^eurricu- 
lum Ideas which they can use during the regular school year. • - 

For Mike Samson and the staff of -the Twinfield and Cabot school districts 
community education means removing the barriers between the schopls and the ' 
community, By demonstrating the common interests that various groups share, 
more value IS gained from each project that is undertaken. Community education 
certainly dries not solve all community or school probleqis. It does suggest poss'ibk 
ways in yhich the resources of both the community and'schools can be joined, 
depriving greatest benefits for students ar;d the adult community that supports 
our schools. > . . ■ ff" 
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In addition to providing funds to local schools for the development of new 
solutions to educational problems, the Division of Federal Programs 
administers other sources of fihancial aid and services for schools. Each of 
these programs offers the schools assistance for specific purposes thAt 
have been' authorized by Congressional legislation. 

Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tional Act of 1965 supplies formula grants and 
competitive grants to schools with concentrations of 
children {Tom low income families, to improve basic 
skills programs for students who are performing 
one or more years below expected grade levels. 

Title IV of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 is the funding source of all the 
programs described in this gyidef In addition, this 
part of the E.S.E.A. legislation awards forniula grants, 
for school libraries, guidance programs and for tne purchase 
of instructional equipment and materials. ^ 

Through these major funding channels; the Division of Federal Programs 
offers Vermont schools a variety of services. ^ 

The Annual Federal Programs Conference — an event that brings 
teachers, administrators, and parents together for information sharing, learning 
about new programs and discovering resources which can-be used in their schools. 
Contact — ur.^Leon Bruno, Director, Division of Federal Programs, Department 
of Education, Montpelier, Vermont 05602.^"^ 

The Mini-Grant Proqram — enables individual teachers, students or 
community members to apply for a small grant; up to fifteen hundred dollars, to . 
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develop Aew 6^ssraom p^Qjecta. Contact 
B0iU!^tiati(i CopWinator'Pr Sonar* Hubin^S 

^JseiBnation SpeclwJHpfeisiol^ 
^oucal^ion. Montpelier, Vl&f^rol 

! y The Prescriptive Read\ 
readitig teachers measure stud^ 
informalion about the readir 
— Gerard Asselin, Title I ( 
Department of Education.- 
The Vermont Stati 



Patricia Townsend. Federlil Programs 
?!ield Consultant^.Vermont Department of 

rovides free workshops for teachers who 
rooms. Contact — John Wincuinas, 
hal Programs. Vermont Depar,tment of 



a testing program which helps 
fid provides teachers with specific 
lent has or has not mastered. Contact 
on of Federal Programs. Vermont 
lont 05602. 

1. X . , , ^tjfi^er — op,e rating out-of a local school 

fh'^.t'hhr'"^? assistance to other local schools that wish to "adopt" a program 
that has been already developed and tested by another school. Contact - JoLph 
0525?"' Rutland Supervisory Union. Manchester Center. -Vermont 

The Federal Papers - a resource bulletin which provides its readers with 
yjS,nn? n n about programs and resources that are available through the 
theThook Tnritl?^ of Education and other agencies and institutions that serve 
Powf ,1 P ^°"^«<^\r John Wincuinas. Dissemination Specialist. Division of 
05602 Programs. Vermont Department of Education. Montpelier. Vermont ^ 

The Federal Programs Seminar ~ a college level course in grant writin? 
KKTpP"'""'"^' f^d^'-al legislation instructed by the staf/ of the DivisioS^of 
Federal Programs. Contact - Dr. Leon Bruno. Division of Federal Programs 
Vermont Departmtnt.of Education. Mohtpelier. Vermont 05602. '^"S'^'*'"^' 
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